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i ieee is a little woman named Moore who has 
gone into the business of restoring old furni- 
ture, and she is doing quite a business. “Success” 

magazine recently devoted 
Wood Restoring an entire article to her work, 
According to a good part of which is given 
An Expert over to removing paint and 

varnish from old pieces and 
getting down to the skin of the wood—its com- 
plexion. 

We of today appreciate the beauty of wood 
with the natural grain brought out to the best 
advantage. The early cabinet-makers knew fin- 
ishing but the pieces as they passed down through 
a generation or two became grimy and stained, 
and were then subjected to a coat of paint or a 
coat of varnish rubbed with crude oil and per- 
haps touched up with another coat of varnish 
until finally you couldn’t determine whether they 
were maple, mahogany or oak. 

Jacob Margolis used to be a cabinet-maker 
in New York and today he is giving his time en- 
tirely to the restoration of old pieces, many of 
which go into the auction sales at the Anderson 
Galleries. 

Mr. Margolis is a man high in authority 
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among lovers of the antique because he knows 
how to finish a piece and the way to preserve its 
best complexion. For many years he gathered 
old pieces and restored them. 

We quote his views upon the subject because 
today thousands of people throughout the couatry 
are trying to take that infernal varnish off the 
furniture and bring it back to nature. 

“Mahogany and maple”, says Mr. Margolis, 
“were never polished; the wood received its soft 
sheen through often repeated oiling and rubbing. 
But following a bad fashion, such pieces were 
later painted in ugly brown, black or barn-red. 
if we find furniture marred in this way, we have 
to take off the ugly paint and bring the piece 
back to its original condition by removing the 
paint. Touching the skin of the wood with a 
scraper would destroy it, and is to be avoided. 
Only washing with soda will do. Repeated oiling 
and rubbing must follow. This is the only good 
method. 

“In the Eighteenth Century, fine furniture 
was treated in two different ways. It was either 
used without any finish and cleaned with water, 
soap and sand, or it was given a quickly absorbed 
coat of shellac and was then waxed over again 
and again. From 1800 much furniture was made 
to be painted immediately, but the earlier pine- 
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wood furniture was originally never painted. 
Therefore on earlier pieces, the paint ought to 
be removed. 

“If collectors say an antique piece of furni- 
ture ought never to be touched, they are perfectly 
right, if the original finish has not been tampered 
with. If the original finish has been altered, as 
is the case in 90% of the pieces existing, the me- 
thods described must be used. They are honesi 
and legitimate, being those of the E ghteenth 
Century. This fact ought to be realized by coi- 
lectors. All other methods are wrong. 

“T have no secrets in my methods of refin- 
ishing. I only forgot one ingredient that is ne- 
cessary and very hard to obtain nowadays—that 
is elbow grease. I use lots of it.” 


Caen is the means of treating illness 

by the use of colored lights, and the subject 
was discussed at the recent convention of medi- 
cal men at the Waldorf-As_:oria, 
New York, June 30th. Accord- 
ing to Dr. William Barrett of 
Denver, you can cure a cold in the head by 
means of a turquoise light which will soon dry 
up the congestion. If it is a bronchial affliction 
he prescribes a green and yellow ray. If a 
patient is restless and nervous, a soothing blue 
light is thrown on the bed. 


Color-therapy 


All of which is reminiscent of the sort of 
thing we used to hear fifty years ago, when the 
glass cutters and glaziers of Boston were all 
busy putting blue glass windows in the houses in 
the North End—the cultured eid of the c'ty— 
because it was believed that, just as Dr. Barrett 
says, living under the rays of blue glass tamed 
And to this day, one 
can go through Charles, Chesnut and Bacon 
Streets and see the remnants of this blue glass 
craze. 


the restless Bostonians. 


There is no doubt of the fact that color has 
a temperamental influence. Women are more 
sensitive than men. Women have a more nerv- 
ous organism and for this reason, perhaps, we 
find that most women decorators work more 
along the lines of color than form. They cer- 
tainly lean emphatically toward color effects and 
unquestionably this appeal is not an appeal to 
the eve alone but to the temperament. We can 
associate music and color in the same way. Mar- 
tial music unconsciously suggest flaming reds and 
lucid scarlet and green. We associate the home- 


sweet-home sort of thing with lavender and 


violet. 


But we doubt, however, that without the aid 
of hypnotism, we could be actually anaesthetized 
by color rays, which Dr. Barret says can be doie. 
However, the deliberations of the society are 
valuable as emphasizing the skillful decorator s 
viewpoint, which is that colors for a room should 
be selected according to the temperaments of its 
occupants as well as for artistic effects. 


W° ARE entering into a period of Americana 
in furnishings that will prevail-for many 
years. What is this style? It is the style of the 
Colonies. It might be the 
lingering style of James I or 
Cromwell or any of the Light- 
eenth or Nineteenth Century 
styles of England. Where we 
can more definitely fix it as indigenous to the 
soil so much the better. 

We are already thinking more of Phyfe than 
of Chippendale, more of Savery than of Sheraton 
and the sale of an old Pennsylvania-made pine 
bench which brought $800 at the Anderson Cai- 
leries indicates that the lure of mahogany, te 
wood of value, is no longer of paramount appeat. 
We are beginning to appreciate maple, oak and 
the soft woods so long as they were used by our 
own cabinet-makers. 

This interest in American antiques dates 
back to the Hudson-Fulton celebration. But it 
was greatly stimulated by the recent exhibits at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in which the 
best work of William Savery and other Philadel- 
phia cabinet-makers was shown and by the recent 
Duncan Phyfe exhibit; and we have no doubt 
that when the De Forest addition to the museum 
is completed and opened to the public, Americana 
in furnishings will become still more popular, 
because, as we announced some months ago, in 
this new wing will be shown examples of the best 
that America has produced in furniture, fabrics, 
china and glassware. 

During the Colonial period the section now 
known as the Middle Atlantic States was, com- 
paratively speaking, wealthy, and in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, particularly, home furnishings were 
of the best, not only in material, but in design 
and construction. Although this country lacks 
the centuries of artistic development enjoyed by 
European nations, nevertheless the taste shown 
in home furnishings, especially during the Col- 
onial period and during the period following the 
Revolution and the War of 1812, is second to 
none. Come: * 


Growing Interest 
in American 
Furnishings 











THE BUYER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


No. 4—Getting the Right Stock 


HE greatest problem of the buyer in these 
days of close competition and limited supply, 
is naturally that of getting the right stock. A 
decade ago, when the policy of season orders was 
the rule rather than the exception, the half-yearly 
trip to the sources of supply was a settled part 
of the buyers routine and served to keep him in 
touch with the market. But today things are dif- 
ferent and the demand for turn-over means con- 
stant income and outgo of stock. 
If you are near the source of supply, you can 
naturally show a better ratio of turn-over than 
the buyer at a point which pro- 


limits concerning the amount of merchandise 
and the number of lines he will permit to come 
under his observation. 

It might not be a physical possibility for a 
buyer to see all of the lines offered for sale and 
to require even that he should know about all the 
lines in the market might constitute a hardship, 
but it is certain that he should be familiar with 
the principal lines of merchandise offered for 
sale by manufacturers, importers and jobbers 
that are within the grades carried by his depart- 
ment. Furthermore, in order to make certain 

that his familiarity with these 


hibits frequent visits to the 
market ; furthermore, you have 
not to consider with the same 
degree of care, the matter of 
freight and express shipments 
as the expense is_ balanced 
against convenience and is not 
excessively burdensome in con- 
nection with frequent reorders. 

At remote points the ne- 
cessity for frequent reorders 


‘‘The second sale is the sale 
that counts’’ in the build- 
ing up of a business, and 
so the question of right 
merchandise to the buyer 
who is building up a repu- 
tation for the goods of his 
department is a very far 
reaching consideration. 


lines is reliable, he must con- 
stantly check up on those with 
which he is not ordinarily in 
touch. 

His function as a purchas- 
ing agent may be of a two-fold 
character. If he presides over 
a department that handles both 
high-class goods and specials, 
the character of his public will 
determine the ratio these divi- 





constitutes a delay that is detri- 
mental to business, hence the policy of carrying 
larger stocks and a correspondingly lower ratio 
But, whether or not the buyer 
comes frequently to market, he must find the 
right kind of commodities for his stock, and in 
quantities that will meet his department’s needs. 
If he is anywhere within the well-traveled 
zones, he is probaby called upon by one or more 
traveling salesman every business day, so that his 
opportunities of selecting merchandise are so 
many, both at home and at the market, that in the 
majority of cases the buyer himself imposes the 


of turn-over. 


sions should show in relation to 
his whole stock. A combination stock of this 
character is naturally more difficult to control 
than a stock composed largely of either one or 
the other of these divisions. 

In a store where the tendency of the pur- 
chasing public has been constantly drawn toward 
price features, “special sales,” “jobs,” “close 
outs,” “broken lots,” the lines of search pursued 
by the buyer are rather clearly defined. There is 
no such thing for him as stocking for the season ; 
reorders are almost unknown ahd standard prices 
or established grades are out of his consideration. 
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The most serious problem of the special- 
priced merchandise tendency is not the difficulty 
of finding material but the lack of reputation 
which such material carries. Jobs, close-outs and 
merchandise which is “distressed” from any com- 
mon cause is frequently defective and as to the 
extent of these defects the buyer is forced to 
rely upon the truthfulness and reputation of the 
house from whom he buys. The merchandise is 
turned over by him to the purchasing public “as 
is,” and in all of these transactions there is the 
day by day phase of business that is unescapable. 

On the other hand, with the buyer of a de- 
partment handling regular goods while he has the 
same problems of day by day sales to meet, there 
is always the consideration of tomorrow’s trans- 
actions present before his thought. 

It is an axiom of present day commerce that 
“the second sale is the sale that counts” in the 
building up of a business and so the question of 
right merchandise to the buyer who is building up 
a reputation for the goods of his department is 
a very far reaching consideration. Right to him 
means not only right in style, right in character, 
right in price as governed by the status of his 
purchasing public, but it also means right in 
value and right from every economic viewpoint 
in order that each sale may create other sales and 
so bring about recurring sales to the same people 
and to their friends which is a sure producer of 
business momentum and a consequently economi- 
cal increase in turnover. 

The matter of getting the right goods is 
sometimes a matter of organization. A New 
York buying office, if it is a real buying office, is 
of tremendous help. New York buyers are con- 
stantly circulating throughout the country and if 
there is proper cooperation between the New 
York office and the individual buyer, the local 
buyer can be of great assistance both when the 
home buyer is in New York and when he is at 
home. 

The question of the division of patronage, to 
buy from a few or many houses, also constitutes 
a problem that is difficult to solve and the solution 
can only be based on the necessities of one’s own 
business. If the character of your business re- 
quires extraordinary accommodation at times, 
you can only hope to receive that accommodation 
from people with whom you place substantial 
orders, and if you require frequent lots or jobs, 
you can, as a rule, only get them from people 
with whom you place a great deal of regular 
business. On the other hand, if you constantly 


scatter your business, giving to many firms what 
are, to them, insignificant orders, your value as a 
customer will never rate higher than the charac- 
ter of the business you place. 

To plan an even course of balanced pur- 
chases amongst many equally worthy sources of 
supply is a problem that requires acute judgment 
and it is not to be wondered at if that judgment 
is frequently swayed by considerations of friend- 
ship. A friendly salesman is an asset to the 
buyer. He is not only a reporter of conditions 
and a conveyor of useful information concerning 
style tendencies, but he can be of real assistance 
to the buyer and still remain a salesman as well 
as a friend. : 

Not a little of the buyer’s purchasing prob- 
lem relates to his ability to gauge future needs 
and future style tendencies. This is particularly 
true of a buyer entering upon a new position in a 
locality far removed from that which he is fam- 
iliar. True, he may have statistics of past per- 
formances to go by but past performances are 
only relatively reliable. As a buyer once re- 
marked, “the future is all guess work, but your 
success may be indicated by the basis you use in 
determining how you guess.” In other words 
you may guess wrong, but if you are guessing 
after having taken advantage of all available 
information, judgment and experience, there is a 
probability of your guessing correctly. 

Even the wisest buyer, however, must under- 
take much of his purchasing on what he hopes 
to do in the way of business. The volume of 
sales, the swing of taste, the prosperity of his 
community and the climatic changes of the season 
are all things on which he cannot be certain in 
advance. Experience, however, develops a fac- 
ulty of knowing which gives him confidence in 
his judgment but even with the oldest and most 
experienced buyers the matter of planning future 
lines of departmental activity remains always 
more or less of a problem. 


2 aaa Philadelphia Tapestry Mills have brought 
out a line of 50-inch silk gauze in innumer- 
able colors—a sort of batik effect with special 
colors prevailing in various examples. Five or 
six lengths of these displayed side by side give a 
gorgeous color effect. 


| Spots priced artificial silk drapery fabrics in 
plain and jacquard patterns, are offered by 
Stull, MacCallum, Wilcoxon Co., in a wide range 
of patterns and coloring. 
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INTERIORS AT THE 


XIVth 


SALON DES 


DECORATEURS 


At the top is a bedroom by Lucie Renaudot. 





ARTISTES 


At the bottom a cabinet de travail by Paul Follot, furniture by 
Lucien Rigateau. 
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Bedroom by Paul Follot 


THE XIVtH SALON DES ARTISTES DECORATEURS 


Nursery by Pierre Chareau 


A Review of the Exhibits Which for the Most Part Show a Freshness of Viewpoint and 
Practicality. 


W* ARE interested always in the develop- 
ments of French interior decoration and 
furniture not because the typically French ideas 
have any particular bearing on decoration in this 
country, but rather because there is always a 
freshness and naivete that is an inherent charac- 
teristic of French art 
products and where 
these efforts are put 
forth in friendly com- 
petition, as is the case 
with such organiza- 
tions as the Society 
des Artistes Decora- 
teurs the products 
shown at the annual 
and semi-annual ex- 
hibitions form an in- 
teresting record of 
the trend of decora- 
tive thought. 

At this Spring’s 
exhibition, which was 
the fourteenth salon 





of the societv. while An armchair and dressing table by René Joubert. 


there were many 

striking and extreme conceptions, the element of 
practicality was strongly in evidence. With the 
exception of Leon Bouchet and Sue et Mare, 
practically all of the well known artists were 
represented either by furniture or by interiors. 





Maurice Dufrene was represented by a din- 
ing room along rather plain lines with voluminous 
but plain draperies. A combination study and 
library by Paul Follot showed an ultra elabora- 
tion of decoration that was somewhat overpower- 
ing, walls, rugs and furnishings all contributing 

‘to axmultiplicity of 
ornament that gave 
the eye no relief, but 
which was neverthe- 
less carried out in 
Follot’s artistic man- 
ner. 

A decided contrast 
was represented in a 
dining room by Fran- 
cis Jourdain, a com- 
bination of furniture 
along simple lines, an 
ultra plain fireplace 
and mantel, and an 
odd lighting fixture. 
The alcove decoration 
which backs the buf- 
fet provided a striking 
note of color. 

A child’s room by Pierre Chareau was rather 
too crowded for the purpose intended. A novel 
treatment of a bedroom wall was exhibited in 
the work of Lucie Renaudot in a bedroom with 
alcove walls and furniture painted and gilded. 
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QUOTING DRAPERY SALES BY MILES 


yeep to an item in the Philadelphia Re-— 


tail Ledger, Miller & Paine, Lincoln, Neb., 
recently featured their drapery department in a 
novel advertising way. The advertisement went 
on to say: 

“In the last six months we have supplied 
enough curtains materials such as scrim, marqui- 
settes, etc., to reach Emerald (a distance of eight 
miles) and enough drapery fabrics such as velv- 
ets, silk damasks, reps, burlaps, cretonnes, etc., 
to reach more than half way back. 

“In the aggregate $7,000 in labor were de- 
voted to disbursement. If averaged, 324 feet of 
curtains and draperies were sold every business 
day of the last six months or 36 feet every hour; 
this in addition to the.great volume of other 
business in lamp shades, cushions, upholsteries, 
etc. 

“Over 4 miles of fringes and braids were 
sold, in spite of the fact that many of the homes 
we served already had them, over 2,000 extension 
rods were placed.” 





THE MERCHANDISE FAIR 
6 ies Second National Merchandise Fair held 
at the Grand Central Palace from July 23 to 
August 3 attracted considerable attention. There 
were twenty-nine different classifications of stock 
shown—everything from aprons to yarns. The 


following firms had exhibits under the classifica- 














tion of upholstery goods, curtains and draperies: 
American International Sales Corp., Aracoma 
Textile Co., Barbe-McKenzie Corp., L. Buchman 
Co., Cantor Mfg. Co., Claflins, Inc., Famous Art 
Embroidery Co., Ferguson Bros., Freund & 
Freund, Gould-Mersereau Co., Jung & Moore, 
Lesher Whitman & Co., Mortimer M. Lee, Love- 
man Bros., Morris A. Magner Co., Morton Sun- 
dour & Co., Moskowitz Bros., Eugene Neumaier 
& Co., Reliance Picture Frame Co., Shipley- 
Hollins Co., Stone-Cline Curtain Co., Standard 
Mills, Weiss & Klau Co., Witcombe, McGeachin 
& Co., and the Wompinuit Co. 





TO SHOW EMBROIDERY BY DIS- 
ABLED SOLDIERS 
FE becpes the patronage of Princess Marie Louise 
and the Marchioness of Carlsbrooke, the 
Disabled Soldiers’ Embroidery Industry was 
started in England in 1918. There was not a 
great deal thought of the enterprise at the time. 
It was one of the innumerable societies which 
kindly people encouraged; but results have been 
far béyond expectations. 

Miss Cardoza, a gold medalist of the Ken- 
sington School of Needlework, is authority for 
the statement that 70 or 80 men are now engaged 
on embroidery and are doing excellent work. 
They are following all of the old stitches, repro- 
ducing museum pieces, and specializing on chair 
seats and backs, and interesting orders have been 
filled for wall hangings and bedspreads. 
These and other things, particularly a 
very exhaustive collection of English 
furniture in the English periods, will 
probably be brought to this country for 
display some time this Fall. 

G. D. Smith, 119 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London, E. C., has been over here 
looking into details. 

“Makeis of fine old English furni- 
ture, especially reproductions of the 
Queen Anne, Elizabethan and Early 
Georgian periods, have been obliged,” 
said Mr. Smith recently, “to present 
their pieces to the American buyer only 
through the medium of blueprints and 
photographs. In the proposed exposition 
we plan to bring over the furniture itself, 
and display all pieces with the proper 
decorative environment at the Grand 
Central Palace.” 





Dining room by Francis Jourdain at the Salon 
des Artistes Décorateurs. See text on page 75. 
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A SUCCESSFUL NEW ORLEANS FIRM 
a HIGH appreciation of fine furniture and 

antiques in the New Orleans district is evi- 
denced by the fact that the firm of Schloeman & 
Attrich, upholsterers and dealers in fine furni- 
ture, have been forced to erect a four-story build- 
ing at 509 Royal Street to take care of the de- 
mands of their trade. Mr. Schloeman, of the 
firm, was recently in New York on a purchasing 
trip. 





SHOWER CURTAINS IN CRETONNE 
PATTERNS 
Shee Brooklyn Curtain Works have applied art 
to shower curtains for the bathroom. They 
are bringing out these shower curtains in cre- 
tonne patterns to match cretonne at the windows, 
the shower curtains being of rubberized cretonne. 
The goods have been sold successfully of late in 
a number of upholstery departments. In the past, 
shower curtains have gone into the house fur- 
nishing stock, but now that they are made in col- 
ors and patterns to match up with the window 
curtains, they naturally become part of the up- 
holstery stock. 





SHOWING OF KING TUT FURNITURE 
| THE latter part of last month, the North win- 

dows of Gimbel Bros. were attracting crowds 
by the presentation of King Tut furniture. Mr. 
Raynor, buyer of the furniture department, se- 





View from the elevator entrance of the drapery 


and upholstery department of Tull & Gibbs, Inc., 


cured this particular suite of bedroom furniture 
for New York. There are seven or eight pieces, 
rough reproductions of the excavated examples. 
The window was hung with Egyptian draperies 
from the upholstery department. They were 
made in Egypt and shipped through some London 
firm. The price of the suite is $1,800 without the 
draperies. 





A SPOKANE UPHOLSTERY DEPART- 
MENT 
jaye illustration below is of a section of the 
drapery and upholstery department of Tull & 
Gibbs, Inc., Spokane, Washington. This depart- 
ment, for the last nine years under the manage- 
ment of E. A. Kammann, is 33 years old, having 
been established when the original firm started its 
career. It is 59 x 110 feet, with large windows 
at the east and the north, and is situated on the 
second floor of the building, adjoining the rug 
department, The department, after a fire which 
took place on March Ist, was entirely :earranged, 
and Mr. Kammann reports a substantial increase 
in business, with expectations of still larger busi- 
ness for the Fall. 





JOHNSON & FAULKNER REMOVE CHI- 
CAGO OFFICES 
oe Chicago offices of Johnson & Faulkner, 
formerly at 32 So. Wabash Avenue, have 
been removed to 1512-13 Heyworth Building. 





_ 




















CHINESE DECORATIVE SYMBOLS 


Ist line—(1) Origin of Creation; (2) Swastika or good luck symbol; (3) Fan; (4) Sword; (5) Heart and 
Sword; (6) Bamboo Clappers. 2nd line—(1) Flower Basket; (2) Flute; (3) Lotus Flower; (4) Bat; (5) 
sat and Peach; (6) Sceptre. 3rd line—(1) Pearl; (2) Money; (3) Victory; (4) Books; (5) Painting; (6) 
Ringing stone. 4th line—(1) Peach Blossom; (2) Lotus Flower; (3) Chrysanthemum; (4) Narcissus; (5) 
Plum; (6) Orchid. 5th line—(1) Bamboo; (2) Peony; (3) Harp; (4) Chessboard; (5) Paintings. 6th line— 
(1) Flaming Wheel; (2) Shell or Mussel; (3) Umbrella of Honor; (4) Canopy; (5)Endless Knot; (6) 
Fishes. 7th line—(1) Lotus Flower; (2) Vase; (3) Schou, a Letter-writing Symbol; (4) Long Schou; (5) the 
Fu Luck Sign; (6) Drinking Horns; (7) Vermouth Leaf. 
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Dragon of Heaven 


SYMBOLS 


HINESE design, 
unlike the design 
of all other nations, 
glorifies nature, art and 
industry. We have rel- 
igious symbolism and 
political symbolism but 
it has remained for the 
Chinese to symbolize 
common subjects, and 
every detail of a Chinese design has some 
definite and usually philosophic meaning. 
For centuries the art- 
ists of China and Japan 
have talked to the masses 
by the symbolism of their 
design work. As certain 
lines on a child’s map 
mean the mountains and 
certain parallel lines 
around the land mean the 
ocean so certain lines in 
Oriental art expresses the — 
earth, the heavens and the 
ocean, and all forms of 
art, either plant or animal, 
may ‘be considered as the 
products of heaven and 
earth. There has always been close proximity 
between the ancient Chinese and Japanese. Man 
is regarded in Japan as the crown of the creation, 
and he is therefore the representative of life. 
Heaven is called the positive or male principle, 
while earth or water stands for the negative or 
feminine principle. The universe is the phenom- 
enon coming from a conjuriction of these prin- 





Phoenix 





Chinese Dog 


IN CHINESE DESIGNS 


ciples, according to the ancient Japanese idea. 

The form of heaven was circular and is 
expressed according to Fig. 1 of the illustrations. 
The form of the earth is expressed as in Fig. 3 


“with the water on the lower portion of the square. 


By cutting this square from the north or the 
south we have a triangle, and this triangle repre- 
sents the combination of the east and west or the 
male and female. The triangular form thus ob- 
tained is a standard by which flowers and plants 
are trained to grow. 

The human figure is frequently shown stand- 
ing upright with the two 
hands clasped in the 
front, forming thus, if 
joined by lines, a triangle. 
If the hands are extended 
to the right and left it 
forms a square or the 
shape of the earth. See 
Fig. 2. 

These principles enter 
into the raising of trees, 
queer little stunted-look- 
ing forms that one hardly 
understands, but they 
have a certain religious 
significance which enters 
into designs and means much more than we have 
the space to explain. 

Symbolism of this character in the raising of 
flowers and plants, as well as in application to 
designs, has a meaning which takes a life study 
to thoroughly understand. 

The sort of grotesque which enters into the 
Chinese decoration is very seriously accepted by 
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the people. We see a bow-legged man with arms 
extended and we are inclined to regard the figure 
as ludicrous, but the attitude is one which is 
necessary to the philosophy of the symbolism 
which stipulates that the head and the feet and 
the finger tips of this figure intended to represent 
the world, shall be so proportioned that a perfect 
square may be drawn from the head to the finger 
tips and thence to the feet. To do this the arms 
must be lengthened and the legs must be short- 
ened. Hence a grotesque figure. 

To the understanding, however, or one versed 
in the philosophy of such design this creature is 
interesting. It is representative of the ideas of 
a people who, when the sun or moon is eclipsed, 
believe the luminous orb has been swallowed by 
some monster, and they come with cans and ket- 
tles to make rough music and thus cause a dis- 
gorging of the luminary. These mythical mons- 
ters are pictured by the artists as only people who 
believe in dragons and that sort of thing can ever 
haope to present them. 

In the old religion of China certain rules 
were laid down. These are no longer observed 
throughout all the eighteen. provinces, but the 
student is interested in knowing that when the 
emperor worships heaven he wears a robe of blue, 
for blue is the color depicting celestial matters. 
When he worships the earth his robes are yellow. 
When he worships the sun, he wears red; when 
the moon, white. 

The Chinese have always had an extraordi- 
nary power of balancing color and it is apparent 
in all of their work, even in the work of the 


peasant embroiderer. The application of good 


color effects is an instinct. 





We are also impressed by the charm of their 
decorative compositions not only in the balance 
of color but the balance of form. 

To the Chinese, however, there is a still 
greater appeal—an appeal to the understanding, 
because Chinese design is not meaningless. The 
Chinese employ an endless list of deities, demons 
and monsters. They have eight immortals, and 
the figure eight is a favorite. They have eight 
lucky emblems, eight Buddhist symbols and eight 
ordinary symbols. 

Chinese and Indian art have much in com- 
mon. Possibly this condition may be accounted 
for by the influences of Buddhism. We note also 
in Chinese frets and geometrical details, forms 
that are identical with Greek. 

To comprehend Chinese art, one has to be 
a student of Confucius, of Lao Tze and of 
Buddhism. Stripped of its symbolism, Chinese 
art is an art of extravagant nature forms and in 
the past four centuries these forms were un- 
doubtedly influenced by Persian nicety and dec- 
orative consistency. 





A HOMES FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


Homes Furnishing Department has been 
organized adjoining Mr. Anhalt’s depart- 
ment at Gimbel Bros., New York. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is a department of departments, being a 
grouping of representative pieces from all of, the 
departments contributing to the furnishing of the 
home from refrigerators and sheeting to curtains 
and wall-paper. The department is under the 
guidance of Mr. Florsheimer. 
The dining room display is shown with all 
dining room equipment—china, glassware, linens, 
rugs, curtains, furniture, every- 
thing that would go into the 
dining room. And so with other 
rooms, the idea being that when 
a woman is interested in every- 
thing, it is bad psychology to 
drag her from top floor to base- 
ment, from one stock to another, 
showing each and every thing 
separately while a better effect 
and closer sympathy could be 
shown by the salesman, if all 
‘things were displayed juxta- 
posed. 





Display in front of the elevator en- 
tering the upholstery department of 
the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 
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Extreme Russian decorative ideas as exemplified in the Chauve Souris. 


DEMONSTRATE UNIVERSITY TRAIN- 
ING TO BUSINESS MEN 


dbs University of Oregon created an innova- 
tion last month by opening its doors for three 
days to merchants who attended the nineteenth 
convention of the Oregon State Retail Merchants 
Association. These merchants were formally 
made freshmen on the opening day of the con- 
vention and they wore freshmen green hats, 
attended lectures and earnestly wrote exams. 

The lectures covered such subjects as adver- 
tising, business accountancy and finance and in 
addition to being permitted to ask questions, the 
merchant students will be enabled through the 
medium of questionnaire and personal corres- 
pondence, to maintain an intimate contact with 
the University. Through its Bureau of Business 
Research, the University of Oregon thus extends 
services to men actually engaged in business. 
Printed forms are to be supplied to retailers con- 
cerning cost distribution and - 
they will later be provided with 
a summary of averages as pro- 
cured from the answers of fel- 
low merchants and the summary 
may be used as a means of 
checking the leaks in their own 
businesses. 

This introduces a thought of 
educational economics that may 
be far reaching in its effect. 
While the colleges of the land 
are planned, more or less, along 
the lines of a business institution 
with a definite purpose to serve, 
it is easily possible that the same 


Warp prints from the line of F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc., displayed in the 
window of the Gladding Dry Goods 
Co., Providence, said to be the oldest 
dry goods store in the United States. 


equipment may be made to serve a very much 
larger purpose than is at present the case. 

The University of Oregon has had a very 
successful experience in bringing the advantages 
of a technical education before mature business 
men. This and other colleges and universities 
might go further and plan a short, intensive busi- 
ness administration course at stated periods in 
the year strictly for men of advanced years. 

Text books might be prepared for corres- 
pondence courses, lectures could be broadcasted 
by mail and through the radio and examination 
papers for retail merchants could easily be dev- 
ised by the various state colleges in a serious 
attempt to extend their influence. The University 
of Oregon may not perhaps be the first to attempt 
connection between “grown up” business and an 
institution of learning and we sincerely hope that 
its example may be emulated by other similar 
institutions. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Syst Fall Market Week of the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange held during the week of 
July 23 was the most successful event’ of the 
kind ever held by this organization from the 
standpoints of both attendance and sales. More 
than fifteen hundred dealers from the Pacific 
Coast States, Canada, Hawaii and Alaska, gath- 
ered to view the displays of five hundred and fifty 
factories and the orders placed amounted to a 
large sum. Each day was marked by a luncheon 
at the Palace Hotel, at which a different chairman 
presided, and addresses were made by leading re- 
tailers and wholesalers. The displays were more 
elaborate than ever and every foot of available 
space in the big eight-story furniture exchange 
building was occupied. The seventh floor, where 
the drapery and upholstery displays are made, 
was a busy place and many out-of-town dealers 
took advantage of the opportunity of looking 
over the new season’s samples under ideal con- 
ditions. 

M. A. Spiegelman, a director of the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange, made the state- 
ment during Fall Market Week that sixty per 
cent. of the furniture sold on the Pacific Coast is 
made in this territory. He declared that fully 
ninety per cent. of the living room furniture used 
in the Western States is made here and that 
about fifty per cent. of the bedroom furniture 
used in this territory is of local manufacture. 

Charles H. Dodd, of Barker Bros., Los 
Angeles, Cal., is planning to open a decorative 
studio of his own in Los Angeles, according to 
friends in the trade. 

The Rightway Upholstering and Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated at San 
Francisco with a capital stock of $50,000, by 
B. B. Rosenthal, C. S. Ford, E. Lauten, J. J. 
Kerman and Rose C. Sargent. 

The McKeeson Furniture Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated at San Francisco with a 
capital stock of $75,000 by Robert F. McKesson, 
Clara McKesson, James Morris, James Thomas 
and Gladys Robinson. 

The Kroehler Manufacturing Company is 
making preparations to erect a manufacturing 
plant in the Greater San Francisco field at a cost 
of $1,000,000 within the next year, according to 
Edgar S. Helm, the Pacific Coast representative, 
P. E. Kroehler, president of the concern, will 
come to San Francisco next winter and choose a 
site for the new factory. 





The Scharlin Furniture Company, 766 Mis- 
sion Street, has taken a five-year lease on the 
store at this address and on an adjoining store, 

O. A. Schellhorn, for twenty years a depart- 
ment manager and buyer for McCormick-Saelzer 
& Co., Redding, Cal., where he bought carpets, 
rugs, draperies, bedding, and other lines, has 
transferred his interests to San Francisco and 
has opened offices in the Pacific Building under 
the name of O. A. Schellhorn & Co., acting as 
resident buyer for out-of-town stores. 

The Consolidated Lamp and Shade Co, has 
installed a permanent display of floor, bridge and 
table lamps, torchere and vase lamps in the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange Building. 

The Curtain Store, Oakland, which has. de- 
voted its attention exclusively in the past to cur- 
tains, drapery and upholstery goods, has taken 
over the building in which its business is located, 
and will shortly add carpets, rugs and furniture. 

The interests of Alfred Meyer in the Earnest 
J. Sultan Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, 
have been purchased by Robert McGrouther and 
Harold Miller, who have been with the concern 
for years. This firm is now specializing in the 
manufacture of bed davenports. 

Sig Wormser, who recently disposed of his 
furniture store at Fresno, Cal. to the L. M. 
Barker Company, has joined this firm in an 
executive capacity. ‘ 

A. B. Pierce has been appointed the traveling 
representative of Grether & Grether, Los Ange- 
les, Cal., in the San Joaquin Valley territory. 

A three-story warehouse and factory is being 
erected at Los Angeles, Cal. for William Volker 
& Co. A shade cloth factory will be maintained 
on the premises, with warerooms for the distri- 
bution of rugs and linoleum. 

The Maxwell Furniture Company has moved 
into its own new store building at La Mesa, Cal. 
and is carrying a line of floor coverings in addi- 
tion to furniture. 

The MacDougal-Southwick Co., Seattle, has 
secured a long lease on the second floor of an 
adjoining building and will use it for the drapery 
workroom, the adjustment bureau, service bureau 
and general office purposes. 

The Grote-Rankin Co., Seattle, has opened 
an Oriental rug department. 

The firm of Buffelen, Nord & Morlock has 
been incorporated at Tacoma, Wash. to engage 
in the manufacture of living room and dining 
room furniture. 

(Continued on page 107) 





DINING ROOM IN THE .GRECIAN SPIRIT DECORATED 
BY A PARISIAN DECORATOR 
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DINING ROOM IN THE COLONIAL SPIRIT IN A WESTERN 
HOME 


The work of Jessica Treat. Ladder-back Chippendale chairs are used in conjunction with a Duncan Phyfe 
table and a Sheraton buffet and serving table. 
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TATISTICIANS have worked out a scale of 
ratable values of store floor space, by means 


of which they determined that the first two feet - 


of a store’s floor space are worth 12 per cent. of 
the rent of the store. By these two feet are 
meant the show windows of the store. The next 
eight feet, which would be 8 per cent. of a floor 
20 x 100, is worth 13 per cent. of the rent and 
so the floor space has been divided into decreas- 
ing percentages of rental value according to 
location on the floor. 

If these statistics are true with regard to a 
store and have been compiled with a view of their 
use in the promotion of merchandise sales the 
same rules ought to be true with regard to a 
department occupying a space several floors re- 
moved from the street. In a department there is, 
of course, no show window space, but the equiva- 
lent of a show window could be arranged in the 
display which faces the elevators and according 
to the same argument that is applied to the rela- 
tive values of a store in the diagram here shown, 
the space immediately facing the elevator en- 
trance is the most valuable. The space immedi- 
ately adjoining would decrease and so on in pro- 
gressive ratio to the remote sections of the 
department. 

Statistics are interesting things, but after all 
they are only relative in their bearing upon busi- 
ness results. For instance, it is well known that 
the aisle counter immediately inside of the en- 
trance door of a department store produces more 
sales per square foot than any other counter in 
the store, but the entrance aisle counter has its 
good and bad days according to the character of 
stock offered for sale. 

In the modern department store one sees in 
the course of a year almost every type of stock 
offered at this aisle counter. The prices quoted 
are generally under regular price. Sometimes the 
goods on display meet the popular need of the 
moment and there is a scramble to obtain the 
goods and other times the counter receives but 


SQUARE FOOT VALUE OF STORE SELLING3SPACE 





passing attention and sales are slow, so that loca- 
tion is only a part of the scheme and in the laying 
out of a new department or in the reorganizing of 
an old department, the location of various stocks 
must be carefully planned in relation to the inter- 
est of the purchasing public. 

It is therefore well to plan to display in the 
most prominent sections of the department ma- 
terials which have a wide selling appeal. This 
does not mean staples for staples are not produc- 
ers of a high ratio of profit which would justify 
the premier space in the department. Further- 
more, staples which are more or less in constant 
demand are stocks for which the customers will 
be inclined to go to the more remote sections of 
the department. 

The question of profits is a vital one, in not 
only the selection of location for stocks but in the 
allotment of relative space, for it is obviously 
unwise to be lavish with space for stocks which 
bear a low ratio of profit unless there is at the 
same time adequate space for all more profitable 
stocks. It is a good thing occasionally to investi- 
gate the earning power of each square foot of 
space in an entire department. 

For instance, if the lace curtain department 
occupies say 300 square feet, the upholstery and 
drapery goods department might have 600 square 
feet, the window shades and brass goods 150 
square feet, and so on throughout the depart- 
ment. Now, taking into consideration the turn- 
over of each of the stocks and the earning power 
on a profit basis of the total sales, one can readily 
determine the relative income per square foot, 
and such an investigation might lead to many 
surprises and might set in motion changes which 
under ordinary circumstances would not be 
thought of. 

Statistics of this kind provide good mental 
exercise, but as we have said before, the informa- 
tion they disclose is only relative and one should 
always be careful to avoid the mistake of thinking 
that statistics represent the last word. 
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VAGARIES OF EXCHANGE RATES 

A VERY unusual condition in the importing 

trade is created by fluctuating conditions of 
foreign exchange. For instance, a certain fabric 
which cost an importer last year 13 francs is 
quoted at 15 francs this year and actually costs 
the importer less than it did a year ago. This is 
the way it works out: 

On a bill of 1300 francs a year ago, plus 40 
per cent. duty the franc at 8% would total 
$154.70. The same 100 meters of material this 
year on the new quotation of 15 francs plus 40 
per cent. duty and with the exchange on the basis 
of today’s rate, 5.85 would total $122.85, thus 


creating the paradoxical situation which enables ° 


the importer to pay a higher price than last year 
and still have his goods cost him less. 





PORTFOLIO FEATURING FABRICS OF 
F. A. FOSTER & CO. INC. 
A. Foster & Co., INc., have just produced 
* a very unusual piece of publicity for featur- 
ing their fabrics and associated accessories. They 
have prepared a book in loose binding portfolio 
form with a substantial paper cover which illus- 
trates a number of window treatments employing 
their fabrics so arranged that on the opposite 
page to each window scheme there is a sample of 
the fabrics employed giving both name and color 
identification. 


In order to produce the examples of window 
draperies which embellish the book, it was neces- 
sary to have the actual schemes made and photo- 
graphed and in each case where trimmings were 
used, the pattern number of the trimming and 
the name of the manufacturer has been included 
in the book. 

Considerable ingenuity has been exercised in 
the designing of the various drapery schemes and 
the accompanying examples of actual fabrics pro- 
vides a very useful sales help. The book is of a 
type which may either be employed by the retail 
salesman to illustrate his suggestions or it may 
be merely used as a counter suggestion book for 


customers to glance over and glean ideas there- 
from. 


SHOWING NEW NETS 

K. Wiecanp, New York, is showing a 

© wide variety of imported nets of both 

Ramie and cotton. They vary in size from the 

6 mm. mesh, 118 inches wide, up to a 10 mm. 

mesh which comes 236 inches in width. One of 

the outstanding claims for these nets is that they 
will not ravel. 





WORK OF THE SHELTON SHOPS 
FN recent work done by the Shelton Shops, 
New York, were the Ogden and Forum 
Theatres, New York, the LeRoy Theatre, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and the National 











Bank, East Liverpool, Ohio. The 
Shelton Shops made all the wall 
coverings, valances, stage cur- . 
tains and draperies for each of 
these respective places. This 
company specializes in out-of- 
town trade. 


A CORRECTION 

A: issue of THE UPHOLSTERER, 

HERE was an item in the July 
in the Pacific Coast Notes, stat- 
ing that Norman.A. Arter had 
joined Le Sage-Patterson Co., 
Los Angeles. The correct name 
of this firm is The Le Sage Co., 
as the Le Sage-Patterson Co. no 
longer exists since Mr. Patterson, 
now with Johnson & Faulkner, 
withdrew from the firm. 





Lobby of the Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas, decorated by Fakes & 
Co., using Marshall Field &-° Co.’s 


Town and Country cretonne. 
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MAKING A FOYER OUT OF A BASE- 
MENT HALL 


ie THE typical 16-foot city house it would seem 
to the uninitiated that one place where decora- 
tion would be practically impossible would be 
the basement hall. That this is not true, and that 
a clever decorator can create not only a pleasing 
but a remarkable effect even in such an unprom- 
ising place is shown in the illustration below. 
This picture shows the basement hall of a house 
decorated by Raymond Anthony Court. He has 
achieved a French foyer hall of extreme beauty, 
and, by a judicious use of relatively inexpensive 
materials, a very expensive looking effect. 

The travertine stone effect on the walls was 
done with paint, and what appears to be verde 
antique marble in the mantel-piece and _ stair- 
treads is the old wood painted in black and gold, 


the curved ornaments being picked out in gold- 
leaf and the high lights made to represent bronze. 

On the walls, in appropriate panels, are ex- 
quisitely colored reproductions of original Frago- 
nards in the Morgan collection. Over the mantel 
is a mirror which adds materially to the illusion 
of spaciousness. One or two appropriate chairs 
and a rug in agreeable tones serve to complete 
the picture. 





EXTENSIVE DRAPERY AND UPHOLS- 
TERY LINE 

a* EXTENSIVE line of drapery materials in ex- 
clusive designs for the decorative trade is 

being shown by Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., 

New York. This company also has a large vari- 

ety of mohairs, velours, and imitation needle- 

point tapestries. 





Anthony Court. 








A French foyer hall achieved in a commonplace American basement. 


The work of Raymond 
See text above. 
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THE NEW LINE OF SCHWABACH & 
RAPHAEL, INC. 
orm the announcement of their advent into 
the converting and importing of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, Schwabach & Raphael, Inc., 
under the management of Thomas S. Dolan, have 
placed on the market about two dozen fabrics 
each made from exclusive patterns styled by Mr. 
Dolan. 

Of interest is their 36-inch “Shikai” in ten 
colors. An Oriental Shantung, 36 inches wide, is 
shown in two grades in a pongee shade and a 
range of colors. Casement taffeta, a mercerized 
cotton cloth of high count, 36 inches wide, has 
exceptional fabric value. This is shown in twelve 
fast colors. A jacquard figured leno weave fab- 
ric, 36 inches wide, is shown in tints of pongee 
and cream. Fifty-inch mercerized casement in 
poplin weave is brought out in three neutral 
tints. 

On a cotton warp with tussah filling is 
another fifty-inch fabric in two jacquard designs, 
shown in pongee tint only. This is an excellent 
reproduction of all-silk pongee. A taffeta effect 
stripe fabric also on a cotton warp with tussah 


filling, is made in a range of six colors. Grena- 
dine of artificial silk in a range of ten fast colors 
in 45-inch width, shows two-tone effects. Colon- 
ial stripe, an artificial silk fabric in lace weave, is 
offered in two pleasing patterns in pongee shade 
only. 

Transparent gauze, fifty inch wide, of arti- 
ficial silk is effective in a range of twelve fast 


‘colors. Another strong value, their Sarco im- 


ported fifty-inch taffeta having the appearance of 
silk, is made of mercerized cotton in a range of 
twelve fast colors. 

Suitable for furniture covering as well as 
drapery, is a line of two-color damasks which is 
shown in eight color combinations and bears the 
color guarantee woven on the selvage. Linen and 
mercerized cotton are combined in another dam- 
ask in patterns of antique effect. Still another 
damask is made of artificial silk, two-tone effects, 
in a good range of colors; this is fifty inches wide 
as are the other damasks. 

The character of the patterns and the fabrics 
themselves, bear out the promise in the original 
announcement that Schwabach & Raphael will 
con¢éentrate on quality. 


A living room decorated by the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. Of particular interest is the panelled fabric between 
the windows. 
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Living room decorated by the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 


NEW STAGE LIGHTING APPLICABLE 
TO HOME LIGHTING 

Eee ten years ago, we had occasion to read a 

paper before the Society of Illuminating En- 
gineers advising that body to study the lighting 
system used in “The Harvest Moon” by Belasco 
because it promised to open up electricity as a 
decorative medium in the furnishing of the home. 

In ten years much has been accomplished 
along this line. The lighting trade has developed 
tremendously and the beauty of lighting has be- 
come a fixed factor in decoration. 

We learn now through Mr. Louis Hartmann 
of a further development in the Belasco plan 
which promises extraordinary results—a new 
system which does away with the unsatisfactory 
gelatin medium and uses in its place parabolic 
and pure silver reflectors which have been treated 
with different dyes to give the color values. 

Mr. Belasco first grew impatient with the old 
and accepted process because the colors obtained 
could not be correctly blended, By using his 
innovation colors are obtained, as in the rainbow, 
through reflection. The ray of light is projected 
into a silver reflector in a concentrated form like 
sunlight, or if a more subdued effect is desired, 
like moonlight. 


The silver reflector is so struck that by ad- 
justment any angle of light can be obtained. The 
great advantage of Mr. Belasco’s system is that 
harmony of color tints and shades is obtained in 
a scene as nature lights a landscape—without 
visible effects. 

Mr. Hartmann, who is developing the sys- 
tem, informs us that it will be used in Mr. Bel- 
asco’s new production, opening in New York 
late in September and until that time the details 
will not be disclosed. 





TEXTILE DESIGNER’S ENLARGED FA- 
CILITIES 
2 bev firm of C. Majer, textile designers, Phila- 
delphia, will remove their office and studio to 
new and larger quarters at Sixth Street and Alle- 
gheny Avenue which are now undergoing exten- 
sive alterations for their occupancy. 

The firm has also increased its local staff and 
has completed a foreign organization in Ellefeld, 
Germany, which will place them in touch with 
the output of various foreign studios. In making 
announcement of their removal the firm called 
attention to its extensive studio library, the result 
of many years compilation, which is at the service 
of their clients. 

















WINDOWS DISPLAYED AT THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DISPLAY MEN, CLEVELAND, JUNE 11-14 


The top window is the work of J. Walter Johnson, Powers Furniture Co., Portland, Ore.; the window at the 
bottom expresses the ideas of Jack Cameron, Harris-Emery Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
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QUESTIONS THE 


ERE are the answers to last month’s ques- 

tions. New questions in the center of the 
page will be answered in September. 

1. What is the difference between a period 
and a style? 

Period is a broader term covering a definite 
division of time, as a century, the réign of a 
monarch as Louis XIV, or a definite historical 
epoch like Elizabethan or Colonial. A style, on 
the other hand, relates particularly to the definite 
characteristics of a type such as the work of an 
individual, containing national characteristics like 
Empire or Jacobean. A period may contain many 
styles and a style may overlap 
several periods or recur in 
remote periods. 

2. What does high warp 2. 
mean? Low warp? 

The terms high and low 3. 
warp refer to the character 
of looms used in the weaving 
of hand loom tapestries. A 
high warp loom is an upright 
loom in which the warp 5. 
threads are arranged vertical- 6, 
ly. The looms used in the 
Gobelin Ateliers in Paris, 
France, are of this type. 

The term low warp re- 
fers to the Aubusson type of loom in which the 
warp threads are arranged horizontally, through 
which the weaver sees his pattern which is di- 
rectly beneath the warps. These terms are also 
used sometimes to designate the character of 
tapestries—high warp or Gobelin tapestries and 
low warp or Aubusson tapestries. 

3. What is turkey-work? 

Turkey-work was a cut needlework embroid- 
ery of the Seventeenth Century used for the 
covering of chairs and other furniture. The fig- 
ures of turkey-work were usually brought up in 
relief on a plain tapestry ground. 

4. What is the difference between tapestry 





1. What is marquetrie? 


What is flock? What is it 
used for? 


What does ‘‘occasional’’ 
furniture mean? 


4. What is the best filling 
for cushions? 


What is a davenport? 


What is a candle-wick 
bedspread? 


7. What is a hooked rug? 
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and needlepoint? 

The term tapestry is applied to a fabric 
woven by hand or mechanical power on a loom 
and is composed of warp and weft threads so 
manipulated as to form a fabric structure of 
considerable weight. 

Needlepoint is an embroidery worked on a 
canvas foundation with woolen threads and a 
needle. Though sometimes called needlepoint 
tapestry the term needlepoint embroidery is pre- 
ferable, as the latter term truly designates the 
character of the fabric. 

5. What is the difference between a tint and 
shade? 

In color phraseology a 
tint refers to a pure color to 
which white has been added; 
a shade refers to a pure color 
to which black has been 
added. 

6. How many yards in 
the average piece of uphols- 
tery fabric? 

Tapestries, velours, dam- 
asks, etc., average in the 
neighborhood of 50 yards, 
although 2 or 3 yards either 
way is a common yariation. 

. 7. How can linen be dis- 
tinguished from cotton? 

There are technical tests by means of which 
the differences between linen and cotton can be 
determined but these are beyond the average indi- 
vidual. The most common test which may be 
employed by any person is that of subjecting the 
fabric in question to a drop of water. With cot- 
ton the drop is slowly absorbed and the drop it- 
self remains visible for some little time while the 
surrounding area becomes damp. When linen is 
subjected to the same test, the drop readily dis- 
appears, being very quickly spread over the sur- 
rounding area by the linen fibres. 

There is also a difference in the feel, linen 
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having a peculiar “slipperyness” which cotton 
cannot simulate. This test is, however, only re- 
liable for experienced linen handlers as cotton 
can be finished in such a way that only an expert 
can tell the difference by feel alone. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


A CONSOLIDATION of the Maison Blanche Co., 
of New Orleans, B. Lowenstein & Bros., of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, 
of Birmingham, Ala., into one holding company, 
has been submitted to the stockholders of the 
various companies. The consolidation will in- 
volve millions of dollars. A new organization is 
to be formed, under the laws of Delaware, with a 
capital of 25,000 shares of preferred stock ($100 
par value) and 250,000 shares of common stock, 
without nominal or par value. The Maison 
Blanche Company will be represented by J. K. 
Newman, of Newman, Saunders & Co. of New 
Orleans, and S. J. Schwartz, president of the 
Maison ‘Blanche Co.; M. V. Joseph, Joseph H. 
Loveman and Leo Loeb, representing Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb, and William Mason Smith, of 
Mason Smith & Co. 

Julius C. Wolff, in Magazine Street, import- 
er and jobber in mattings and floor coverings, 
with a factory of his own in Germany, has been 
designated as chairman of the General Entertain- 
ment Committee for the Made-in-New Orleans 
Exposition, which opened here for one week, be- 
ginning August 6, preliminary to the Fall Buyers 
Convention to be held here in November. Exhi- 
bits were displayed on the twelfth floor of the 
Grunewald Hotel. More than 2,000 invitations 
were extended to retailers throughout the United 
States and to jobbers, manufacturers and the 
foreign trade. 





Gallup Inc. have opened up an upholstery 
establishment at 515-519 Dauphine Street, which 
is a new field of endeavor for them, as they have 
heretofore specialized in draperies and fine furni- 
ture simply. J. F Garvin, from the Houston, 
Texas branch of Gallup Inc. has been placed in 
charge of the new unit. 

Joseph J. Reider and John B. Arlt, of this 
city, have formed a new furniture selling agency 
here, where they are both well-known to the fur- 
niture trade. Mr. Reider was vice president of 
the New Orleans Furniture Co. for over two dec- 
ades and latterly its general manager. Mr. Arlt 
was its assistant manager for 16 years. They will 
represent a number of northern and eastern fac- 


tories in this territory. They have temporarily 
established themselves at 1903 Valence Street. 

Miss Edith R. Dargis, president, and Mrs. 
Barbara J. Weil, secretary-treasurer, of the R. L. 
Schmidt Co., Inc., builders of fine furniture and 
tapestries and dealers in antiques, both exception- 
ally well equipped, by training and experience for 
the business they have taken over, have made 
very flattering trade advances, since their entry 
in this field last January. Their contract section 
is doing well, and they have pending some im- 
portant negotiations along this line. 

A more attractive studio than that of Miss 
Zelit Barnett, associate of M. Dombourian, 
wholesale and retail dealer in Oriental rugs, at 
315 Royal Street, could not be found in this city. 
A large area of the ground floor of the building 
has been specially designed to bring out, with 
full effect, the varied assortment of costly floor 
and wall coverings from Persia, India and the 
East. They carry a very large stock of goods, 
which is artistically displayed. 

H. Pukof, who conducts two cedar chest and 
cedar furniture manufacturing establishments in 
this city, has had a two-story addition built to his 
factory, down town, and has equipped it with 
the latest machinery available for the manufac- 
ture of this type of merchandise. He is contem- 
plating putting on a travelling representative in 
the near future, the expansion of the business 
having now gone beyond the boundaries of New 
Orleans and the Louisiana parishes. 

David Berger, Inc., at 221-223 Royal Street, 
wholesale and retail dealers in wall paper and 
paints, will move into their new quarters, recently 
acquired October 1. 

Julius C. Wolff, of this city, has been award- 
ed the contract for the floor coverings of the 
Grunewald Hotel, which drew a big gathering of 
representatives of northern millmen and jobbers 
here last month when bids were invited upon the 
work. Harry L. Moses, interior decorator, who 
acted in an advisory capacity in this connection, 
will have the furnishing of the draperies. 

Gallup Inc., at 915 St. Charles Street, will 
move to the historic Morgan State Bank Bldg., 
in the Vieux Carre district of New Orleans, the 
favorite quarter for visitors and tourists during 
the season. This is an old landmark of New 
Orleans, at Conti and Royal Streets. It is the 
intention of the lessees to thoroughly renovate the 
building. Mrs. Nell Lockett Miller has been 
added to the sales force of Gallup Inc. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 
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LIBRARY IN A FRENCH HOME SHOWING A COLLECTION 
OF VARIOUS FURNISHINGS OF RELATED TYPES 
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BEDROOM IN A CHICAGO HOME 


The work of the Lunceford Studios, Inc. The walls are canvas finished painted in ivory and the color scheme 
of the drapes, canopy and bedspread is red and gold. 
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AT THE 1923 WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


T THE convention of the wall paper industry 

held at the Commodore during the week of 
July 16th, the attendance was large enough, and 
enough orders were placed to make the occasion 
one of the most successful on record. 

Wall paper is swiftly taking its proper place 
as the most popular, as well as the most beautiful 
of wall coverings; and all over the country re- 
ports came to the convention of good business 
being done and of excellent promises for the 
future. 

The patterns of the new papers shown this 
year were bolder and more strongly colored than 
they have been in the last few years. It was 
encouraging, in looking over the lines, to find 
throughout a prevailing beauty. Even in the 
cheapest papers the designs were well thought out 
and the colorings excellent. 

The Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills showed 
this year a line covering a wider range than they 
have previously shown. Some of their papers, 
especially one or two in the stronger colors, were 
superlatively beautiful. 

In the York Wall Paper Co.’s line there were 
a number of. floral papers with an all-over pat- 
tern in exquisite pastel tints; and in this firm’s 
general line was a splendid collection, suitable for 
every kind of room and for every class of trade. 

Although the Baeck Wall Paper Company’s 
line was not as large as some.of the others, it was 
distinguished by containing among their 30-inch 
Muralia papers a beautiful Pillemont design and 
an equally lovely reproduction from a Toile de 
Jouy. 

Among the Vornhold papers were many 
popular priced items in tapestry effects, and some 
bedroom papers which, while gay in coloring, 
were not too pronounced. 

Becker, Smith & Page, Inc., showed a fine 
line of papers suitable for period rooms, 

In limited magazine space it is impossible to 
review the great number of papers displayed by 


the Tait Paper and Color Industries; but in the 
assortments in the books of the five companies 
under Tait guidance there were papers of every 
grade and every type. 

The Barnes Wall Paper Co. specialized, as 
always, in showing a line of popular priced goods 
which would stand comparison, for beauty, with 


_ many of the higher priced papers. 


The Niagara Wall Paper Co. showed a new 
creation called “Opalescent,” which caused much 
favorable comment whenever it was displayed. 

In the Enterprise and Langhorne lines there 
were many beautiful tapestry effects. This firm 
also showed a very extensive line of plain goods 
in the 30-inch width. 

As usual, the Standard Wall Paper Com- 
pany’s line was comprehensive enough to meet 
the demands of the most exacting buyer, and con- 
tained everything, from the cheapest oatmeals to 
the highest grade embossed paper, among which 
were some excellently thought-out designs. 

The Gilbert Wall Paper Co. this year, as last 
year, concentrated upon creating, not a large line, 
but a line in which every paper (all of the popu- 
lar priced variety) would be a sure seller. 

The York Card and Paper Co. showed 
several chintz bedroom papers which were very 
interesting and up to the usual high standard 
shown in the designs and colorings of this firm’s 
products. 

It is interesting to note that the Robert 
Graves Co. are now celebrating their eightieth 
birthday. The line they have sampled is one well 
fitted to be shown on such an occasion. 

There were other lines shown at the conven- 
tion of equal excellence to those we have men- 
tioned, but unfortunately we were unable to do 
more than glance at them, because of shortage of 
time and because in many instance the represent- 
atives of the firms displaying them were too busy 
showing them to buyers to be able to show them 


’ for purposes of review. 
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DINNERS DURING THE WALLPAPER 
CONVENTION 

gf germs successful dinners marked the Wall- 

paper Convention in New York. First, was 
the Jobbers’ dinner, given at the Commodore on 
the evening of July 16, at which enough guests 
were present to fill the west ballroom. After the 
dinner itself Justin P. Allman, president of the 
Wallpaper Wholesalers’ Association, called the 
meeting to order and introduced the speakers. 
Felix H. Levy discussed the Sherman Law and 
its bearing on trade associations. He was fol- 
lowed by Henry Burn, president of the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Association, who addressed the 
meeting at some length, touching upon such 
subjects as the publicity campaign for wallpaper 
and the value of an early convention in order 
to give the manufacturers more time to fill orders. 
Other speakers wete T. James Fernley, George 
Tait, William Huppuch and, finally, James Davis. 

On Wednesday evening, the 18th, the Wall- 
paper Manufacturers’ Association got together 
for a dinner arranged as a testimonial to Judge 
W. F. Bay Stewart, the recently retired president 
of the York Card & Paper Co. Mr. Burn spoke 
again at this meeting, and so also did Judge 
Stewart. Following the addresses, letters and 
telegrams were read from Justin P. Allman and 
Howard M. Heston, of the M. H. Birge & Sons 
Co. 

On the same evening, in another room of the 
Commodore, the Wallpaper Travelers’ Associa- 
tion held their annual banquet, celebrating the 
installation of their new officers for the coming 


year. These officers are as follows: President, 


H. A. Farley; first Vice President, Edward H. 
Ervin; second Vice President, A. L. Gold; Sec- 





retary, Chauncey Baker; Treasurer, George 
Hanbury. About 150 members and guests were 
present, and after an excellent dinner listened to 
remarks by John H. Whitwell ,of the Robert 
Graves Co., the retiring president, the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Farley, and W. A. Adams, of the Na- 
tional Council, Other speakers were C. W. 
Cousens, of the Wall Paper Guild, Frank Emer- 
son, Edward C. Jones, and Martin Rosenberger. 





SHOWING OF MORTON BROS. 
Mores Bros. Inc. have taken a complete 

floor at 114 East Twenty-fifth Street, where 
they have on display a varied line of exclusive 
fabrics and Oriental rugs. In the fabric division 
there is a comprehensive range of cretonnes, in- 
cluding several numbers 50 inches wide. While 
the designs are for the most part of a conven- 
tional character there are a number of striking 
effects typical of the extreme vogue in decoration. 

Sunfast poplins are offered in plain, figured 
and striped effects covering a well diversified 
range of colors. . 

Mohair velvets and mixed velvet, both fig- 
ured and printed, constitute an interesting item, 
Lustrous art. silk casement and light-weight 
drapery effects are shown in a number of inter- 
esting patterns. Damasks and heavier fabrics 
are also offered in the line and there is an intér- 
esting range of tapestry wall panels averaging 
about 314 yards by 50 inches, one of which is 
illustrated elsewhere in this magazine. 

The firm have adopted the trade name of 
“Valeno Fabrics,” to be applied to all their line. 

Considerable interest also attaches to the 
selection of Oriental rugs which is expected to be 
an important feature of the line. Stock at present 
consists of a selection of Sar- 
ouks, Kashans, Afghans, Beloo- 
chistans, Bokharas and Shirvans. 
Each piece has been selected 
with extraordinary care for pat- 
tern and size. 


Officers and part of sales staff of 
Janeway & Carpender. Top row, 
reading left to right: C. A. Flavell, 
T. H. Cole, W. B. Flavell, K. R. 
Smith Jr., T. M. Robertson; second 
row, J. L. Holman, J. W. White, A. 
R. Montalvo, W. W. Gibson, F. W. 
O’Keefe, D. E. Gaither, J. M. Red- 
mond; front row, seated, F. H. Skin- 
ner, treasurer; L. P. Janeway, vice 
president; Colonel J. J. Janeway, 
president; C. J. Scudder, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; W. Y. Serrin, 
manager of sales; G. R. Ammerman. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE NEWLY DECORATED NEW YORK 


co. 


SHOWROOMS OF THE MOSS ROSE MFG. 


Decorated by Herbert R. Stone, New York. 
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CHICAGO: NOTES 


b pace B. GREENWOLD, president of the Gen- 
eral Furniture Company, has secured a ninety- 
nine year lease on the property at 9133 Commer- 
cial Avenue, South Chicago. This is a three- 
story brick building now occupied by a branch 
of Spiegel’s House Furnishing Company. 

The David Zork Company, makers and re- 
tailers of furniture and furnishings, have in- 
creased their space by renting the second floor at 
their present location, Michigan and Lake Streets. 

Marshall Field & Co. are furnishing carpets 
and draperies for the Sovereign-Annex, the 
Hayes Hotel and completely 
Belden Hotel. 

The new contract department of The Fair 
has a number of important commissions hanging 
fire but announce the furnishing of the Walker 
Apartment Hotel, Joliet, Illinois and of the Hotel 
Storey in Chicago. 





furnishing the 


A campaign has been launched toe provide 
funds for the opening of a trade school to operate 
in conjunction with the Art Institute. 

There is an increasing demand for antique 
household 


jars of oriental wired 


decoration accordjng to S. H. Mori, who carries 


wares for 
a full line of Chinese and Japanese wares in his 
shop at 619 North Michigan. These lamps are 
completed with Japanese shades. 


Dining room furniture display at fiftieth anniversary sale of the Boston Store, Chicago. 
executed by Wm. A. McCormick. 





The Artists’ Guild, 410 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, is featuring the new ideas in scarves and 
batiks from noted studios for use in the home. 
This is an artists’ exchange and charges a small 
commission for handling these wares. 

Anticipating the fall demands for new 
things for the home, the Craig Shop, 607 N. 
Michigan Avenue, is showing Italian linens, hand 
loom bedspreads, slumber rugs and homespuns. 

Jean Mowat. 





GOULD-MERSEREAU CO. REMOVES 
BOSTON OFFICE 
gies Gould-Mersereau Co. have removed. their 
Boston office at 51 Bedford Street to 19 Co- 
lumbia Street. They occupy the ground floor, the 
front of which has been remodeled to form a 
show-room. They occupy three times their for- 
mer space and the rest of the premises will be 
devoted to office and stock rooms, where a com- 
plete stock will be carried. 
This office will be under the management of 
William Furlong, formerly with the W. H. W. 
Teele Co. 





UNIQUE MIRRORS SHOWN 
Sa unusual all-glass or crystal mirrors are 
being shown by the Siena Art Co., Inc., New 
York. Other items in the line are antique floral 
paintings and decorative furniture. 


The display was 
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DYEING, FINISHING AND 
EMBOSSING 
A* UNUSUAL service is offered 
to decorators and convert- 
ers by the Union Dyeing and 
Finishing Works who are pre- 
pared to redye faded draperies 
and fabrics of all descriptions. 
Martin D. Pollock of the firm, 
is a qualified technical chemist 
who for over twenty years has 
been associated with color prob- 
lems as related to upholstery and 
drapery fabrics. 

His service to decorators, in 
addition to that of redyeing, in- 
cludes antiquing, tie-dyeing and 
matching of colors for ensemble 
treatments. For the manufactur- 
ing trade, the firm are equipped 


a 


: Lace curtain display of the Boston Store, Chicago. at their Fiftieth An- 
to handle: the Gyemy oe grey niversary sale. Another of Wm. A. McCormick’s displays. 


goods of all descriptions, and 
to do the finishing and embossing. 
As a chemist, Mr. Pollock has developed a 
remarkable versatility in the handling of dye 
substances to produce decorative effects and has 
produced dyes of his own manufacture that will 
stand the most rigid sun tests. The embossing 
department has just received some new rollers 
which will shortly be placed in commission. 





CLEVELAND DECORATOR IN NEW 
QUARTERS 
C= D. McCormick, interior decorator, 

Cleveland, who has been occupying tempor- 
ary quarters at 1145 Euclid Avenue, has moved 
into a newly completed building at 1025 Huron 
Road. 

The new building is a two-story and base- 
ment structure on a plot of ground 32 x 123 ft., 
and is jointly occupied by Mr. McCormick and 
the J. C. Wilmot Co., the two premises having 
separate entrances in a central vestibule. 

Mr. McCormick’s quarters include a part of 
the ground floor, a part of the basement and the 
entire second floor. The building, which was 
constructed particularly for their use, is remark- 
ably well situated, Huron Road paralleling Euclid 
Avenue at one of its busiest blocks. 





NEW FURNITURE CATALOGUE 
f ye Colonial Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 


manufacturers of upholstery frames, an- 








nounce that a new catalogue will be off the press 


iiiideaeeaae 


shortly which will show their stock patterns of 
frames together with photographs of all of their 
numbers as they look fully upholstered. 





NEW DECORATING CONCERN 


eee & Co., is the name of a new 
concern opening at 306 Tyler Street, Tampa, 
Fla., engaged in general interior decorating. The 
firm is composed of M. W. Barbour, for several 
years on the salesforce of Witcombe, McGeachin 
& Co, and Mr. Ward, who was for about 17 
years associated with the Robert Keith Furniture 
& Carpet Co., Kansas City. 





S. W. HEIM & CO.’S ROAD CHANGES 
iy THE sales offices of S. W. Heim & Co., out- 
side of New York City, there have been note- 
worthy changes of late. Andrew J. Sullivan is 
now in charge of their Chicago office, Edward E. 
Devlin of the Boston office and Fred Richter of 
the Philadelphia office. 





NEW TRIMMING LINE 


f bea new fall line of the Mutual Trimming Co., 
Inc., New York, is now on display and an 
interesting variety of original mirror cords, egg 
drops, pulley cords and various other numbers 
are being shown. One item of special interest is 
their tassel fringes.in three different styles for 
needlepoint chairs. 
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CANOPIED BED TREATMENT FROM A SKETCH BY A 
BERLIN DECORATOR 
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EXPENSES AND PROFIT IN RETAIL FURNITURE 


HERE are two outstanding items related to 

the conduct of modern retail business that 
are a vital topic of interest wherever mentioned. 
These two items, overhead and turn-over, are of 
interest because they exert a silent but inescap- 
able influence on the profit column. 

In our judgment, it is largely because of the 
recognition of the importance of overhead and 
turn-over in recent years that there has developed 
among business men a desire to know how “the 
other fellow” handles his business and to com- 
pare his figures with their own. Perhaps curios- 
ity may be the actuating impulse back of the 
desire for the other fellow’s statistics because 
even with statistics in hand, the aggressive and 
progressive business man rarely finds conditions 
that are or can be duplicated in his own business. 

But, the examination of these statistics hav- 
ing little more than a comparison value are a 
stimulant to his thoughts and in addition thereto 
they act as a basis of judgment on which to deter- 
mine the correctness of his own methods. It may 
not be interesting to a shoe man to know that the 
greatest business turn-over occurs in candy stores 
or that the cost of overhead increases with the 
relative size of the store and therefore the larger 
the store the larger the necessary mark-up, but 
he would be interested in learning that as com- 
pared with eight other lines of business, the shoe 


business was one of two which showed a loss 
instead of a net profit over a given period of time. 

Any business man would also be interested 
in comparing the salaries paid in other stores with 
the salaries paid in his own store for similar 
services. Comparative delivery costs, bad debt 
losses, rent and service costs are also of interest 
not because of the likelihood of their being even 
approximately applicable to one’s own business 
but because they help the business man to appre- 
ciate conditions of industrial competition which 
have a direct. bearing on his own cost of doing 
business. 

The table shown herewith denoting relative 
expense and profit figures in 15 different types of 
stores gives a line on conditions of a year ago 
and is of value for purposes of comparison, for 
while it is incomplete in certain respects, it is 
sufficient to show how expenses were distributed 
by various stores, their ratio of stock turn-over 
and in some cases net profits. 

We show also two other illustrations which 
visualize the furniture dollar of 1920 and the dol- 
lar of 1921. In dividing the dollar this way, 
however, only one of the essentials mentioned in 
the beginning of this article is expressed ; that is 
overhead or the cost of doing business. The ele- 
ment of turn-over does not show and as a supple- 
mentary explanation of these two charts it must 


The charts here shown were prepared by the Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, to show in a graphic way what 


becomes of the furniture dollar. 


It will be noticed that the railroad forms a dividing line between the cost 


of producing and the cost of selling. Thus, in 1921 the manufacturer took 57 cents and the retailer 40 cents 
of every dollar, leaving 3 cents which went to the railroads. 





The Furniture Dollar In 1920 
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Expenses 














“ Retailer took this profit once in 5 months 





The Furniture Dollar In 1921 


22¢ to 
Materials 














CRetailer took this profit. only once in 7 months 
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be stated that in 1921 the stock was turned but Paris MAIL arriving in this country carries a 
once in seven months while in 1920 it was turned post office imprint advertising an International 
every five months so that there is not only a dif- Exposition of Modern and Industrial Decorative 
ference between 7% in 1921 and 13% in 1920 as__ Art to be held in Paris from April to October, 
an actual retainable profit, but there is also to be 1925. 
considered the fact that the higher rate of profit, THE ATHERTON FURNITURE Co. will open a 
13%, was earned every 5 months as against 7% new store in Portland, Me., and a large drapery 
being earned only every 7 months. Furniture is department will be in charge of Mrs. Grace 
a comparatively slow moving stock, statistics Lugrin and Miss Evelyn Lough. 


over a large area showing retail turn-over to be Joun W. Conguest, of Boston, has taken 
1.25 to 2.13, and for this reason a greater per- over an entire floor at 19 Columbia Street, and is 
centage of mark-up is legitimate. planning to entirely remodel it, adding a number 


of new machines. 

NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY WE ARE INFORMED by receivers of the firm 
RS SO SH Te ~~ Of John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis, under 
CLEVELAND & WaLTon, Boston, recently date of July 24, that their rug, furniture and 
opened an upholstery workshop at 31 Providence upholstery departments have been discontinued. 
OEFOEt. 2 eos THE OLD BUILDING of the Keith-O’Brien Co., 
: Tue H. L. Davis Co., formerly at 36 Main can Lake City, is to be remodelled preparatory 
Street, Taunton, Mass., have removed to 16 to its occupancy by the Auerbach Co., after the 


Prescott Street. Bt tae * ; complete removal of the Keith-O’Brien Co. 
ARTHUR S. Hoyt’s new building is at High 


Bridge, N. J., instead of High Bridge, N. Y., as 
it appeared in the July UPHOLSTERER. THE WM. H. HORSTMANN CO.’S LINE 

J. M. Brecxir, New York, is showing a wide yes E new New York showrooms of the Wm. H. 
and varied line of upholstery goods for manufac- Horstmann Co., at 440 Fourth Avenue, are 
turers and drapery goods for the decorators. admirably laid out for the advantageous display 

Tue Keiru-O’Brien Co., Salt Lake City, of their large lines of drapery trimmings. They 
have commenced removal operations to their new show particularly strong lines of bullion fringe, 
department store quarters which will probably be metal galloons, drapery edgings and cords, pic- 
completed by the first week of August. ture cords, draw tapes, etc. 








It will be noticed in the chart below, reproduced herewith from the Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, that the mat- 

ter of service in connection with the furniture industry is the highest of all the lines shown. Insurance is 

also the highest for furniture while depreciation and delivery also top all the other lines. Stock turn-over is 

not shown but from other sources it has been determin :d that these range from 1.25 to 2.13, depending on the 
type of store, whether department store, sp:cialty furniture store or installment house. 
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AN INTERESTING DINING ROOM ARRANGEMENT 


The work of the Lunceford Studios, Inc., Chicago 
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McCormick—Charles D. McCormick, in- 
terior decorator, Cleveland, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, sailed on the S. S. America, 
Saturday, August 4, on_a trip to England, com- 
bining business with pleasure. 

JoHNson—H. Russell Johnson is now calling 
on the retail trade in the Detroit-Ohio-Pittsburgh 
circuit for Titus Blatter & Co. This is the terri- 
tory formerly covered by William P. Nixon. 
Mr. Johnson was until recently with Staheli, 
Rietmann & Co. 

MontTacuE—L. B. Montague, president of 
the Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., returned from 
Europe on the S. S. Berengaria July 13, after 
spending three months in Belgium, France, and 
Italy, where he was successful in obtaining the 
American and Canadian representation of several 
mills manufacturing drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics. This company now has the production, by 
a large number of looms, of medium and high 
priced damasks, tapestries and pile fabrics. 

McAvoy—James William McAvoy ts now 
representing the Beaudry Wall Paper Corp. and 
the Cortland Wall Paper Co. throughout New 
England. Mr. McAvoy formerly covered part of 
this territory for the Robert Graves Co. 

Lrevey—Ralph M. Levey, of the Ralph M. 
Levey Co., accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, has gone on a combined business and pleasure 
trip through France, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy, Germany, Belgium and England. He plans 
to return about the middle of September. 

Mackey—James Mackey recently returned 
from a two months’ trip abroad. With his wife 
he visited Glasgow and Nottingham in the inter- 
ests of W. B. Quaintance. 

Romr—Morris G. Rome has succeeded R. 
G. Alexander as buyer and manager of the fur- 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


niture department of Rothschild & Co. Mr. 
Rome started in the furniture business with the 
Simpson-Crawford Co. Later he was with A. I. 
Namm & Son, and still later he was in business 
for himself, which venture he left a year and a 
half ago to go with Michaels Bros., for whom he 
managed two stores in Brooklyn until he received 
the appointment from Rothschild & Co. 

McNamara—Douglas McNamara has been 
appointed carpet and upholstery buyer for Robin- 
son & Co., Winnipeg, Canada. 

ALEXANDER—R. G. Alexander has been 
made merchandise manager of furniture and 
kindred lines for Rothschild & Co. Mr. Alexan- 
der for the past eight years has been head of the 
Rothschild furniture department. 

ParKER—Arthur I. Parker has succeeded 
J. C. La Spada as manager and buyer of the floor- 
covering department of Barker Bros., Los Ange- 
les. Mr. Parker was formerly with Fritz & La 


Rue, and later in the Oriental rug business with’ 


his father, in the firm of Parker, Smith & Co. 

Martin—Robert C. Martin is representing 
the line of Morton Bros. Inc., through the Middle 
West territory. 

FurLtonc—William Furlong, who for the 
past 31 years has been associated with the W. H. 
W. Teele Co., Boston, has severed his connection 
with this firm and has accepted a position with 
the Gould-Mersereau Co., at their Boston office. 

Livincston—George A. Livingston, recently 
with the Beaux Art Rug Co., and formerly with 
Havens & Geddes, Indianapolis, has joined the 
salesforce of Hugh Nelson, Columbia Carpet Co. 

WEprLeR—George B. Weppler is now cov- 
ering Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and the Northwest territory for Mortimer M. 
Lee and the Hadlee Silk Mills. For the past five 
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years and a half Mr. Weppler has been repre- 
senting Marshall Field & Co. in New England, 
carrying the Colonial Line of fabrics. 

HirsH—Sol Hirsh, of the Ionic Mills, has 
just returned from a fifteen-day cruise on the 
S. S. Fort Hamilton from New York through 
Canadian waters to Quebec. 

Ayres—Eugene B. Ayres, recently with W. 
B. Moses & Sons, Washington, has become assist- 
ant to the buyer and manager of the drapery 
department of the Palais Royal, Washington. 

D1xoN—Nelson H. Dixon is now a member 
of the sales staff of the Regson Mills for whom 
he is covering the Pacific Coast territory. 

CarTER—E. C. Carter, accompanied by his 
family, sailed for Europe on July 7 on the 
Homeric. During his absence, he will visit Swiss, 
French and English markets in quest of new lace 
materials, returning early in September. 

Coorper—Thomas Cooper has become asso- 
ciated with the Regson Mills, for whom he will 
call on the trade in the larger cities of the Middle 
West. 

Stmonson—Grace H. Simonson, the design- 
er, sailed for Europe July 28, on the S. S. Hom- 
eric, to be away until October. 

Currtan—Thomas H. Currian has accepted 
a position with the W. H. W. Teele Co., Boston. 
Mr. Currian was formerly in the New England 
office of the Gould-Mersereau Co. 

Howarp—Guy L. Howard is now drapery 
buyer for the Barbour Rug and Drapery Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Lep1in—L. Ledin has been appointed drapery 
buyer for the H. M. Bullard Co., New Haven. 

TeLtt—Morris Tell became a member of the 
Tompkins-Flanse Trimming Co. on August 1. 
He will cover the city trade. Mr. Tell for the 
past five years has been a salesman for the Con- 
solidated Trimming Co. 

GRIFFIN-ToURNEUR—After seven weeks’ ab- 
sence, Frank Griffin, of Cheney Brothers, re- 
turned last month from a trip to the European 
market, where, in company with A. Tourneur, 
chief designer, he visited the various sources of 
supply. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 82) 

The Powers Furniture Company, of Port- 
land, Ore., of which Ira F. Powers is president, 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$600,000 and has launched into the chain store 


furniture business. It has already secured a part. 






ownership in a store at The Dalles, Ore. and will 
locate in other Oregon cities. 

The Bullion Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
which maintains sample rooms on the fifth floor 
of the Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, has 
taken over a three-story building for manufactur- 
ing purposes at Eighteenth and York Streets. 
This firm confines its operations to the manufac- 
ture of upholstered furniture. T. A. Courcu. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASSN. OUTING 
W"" upwards of 150 members and friends 
‘on board, the steamer Comet left the pier at 
the foot of East Thirty-first Street shortly after 
1 o’clock last Saturday, August 11, for the eighth 
annual outing of the Upholstery Association of 


“America, Inc., at Duer’s Whitestone Landing, 


L. I. From the start of the trip until the boat 
tied up at the wharf again late in the evening 
those in attendance enjoyed a continuous round 
of fun. 

Arriving at the grove at a quarter to three, 
the crowd dispersed to the baseball diamond and 
an athletic field adjoining. The ball game, which 
lasted until the mess call sounded at 6:30, was 
won by the team representing F. Schumacher & 
Co. They upset the sanguine hopes of the J. H. 
Thorp & Co. aggregation to the tune of 17-5. 

Meanwhile Joseph E. Cavanagh and an able 
corps of aides ran off a program of events, the 
winners of which were as follows: 


Golf Putting Contest—lst, Morse; 2d, Fernandez. 
Prizes, half-dozen golf balls and putter. 

Baseball Throw—l\st, Capel; 2d, Herlein. Prizes, 
half dozen golf balls and flask. 

Three-legged Race—\st, Cavanagh and Wade; 2d, 
Capel and McLeod. Prizes, thermos bottle and drink- 
ing cup set. 

Egg, Spoon and Candle Race—t\st, Juehne; 2d, 
Strickland. Prizes, camel’s wool sweater and thermos 
bottle. 

Sack Race—\st, Murphy; 2d, Shortell, Prizes, 
camel’s wool sweater and drinking cup set. 

Fifty-yard Dash—\st, Ryan; 2d, McLaughlin. 
Prizes, flashlight and flask. . 

The line-ups in the baseball game were as follows: 

SCHUMACHER: Maule, lf; Scott, cf; R. Keller, 3b; 
E. Keller, ss; McCort, c; Neudell, 1b; F. Daly, 2b; 
Hagan, rf; Likily, rf; Hamilton, p. 

TuorP: Jandernal, 3b and ss; Howlett, cf; Hanley, 
3b; Aanonsen, ss; Wuthernow, 1b; Jahn, p; P. Daly, 
2b; Bryer, lf; Wade, rf; Rotoch, rf; Holbein, c; Pil- 
grim, c. 

Umpires, Samatini and Ward. 


There were sandwiches and soft drinks 
served on the boat, and the Rhode Isand clam- 
bake which was the last feature of the day prior 
to embarking for home, left nothing to be desired 
in quality or quantity. President Norman Find- 
lay and his committee associates were constantly 
active seeing that everyone had a pleasant time. 
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FORMS USED 


See text on opposite page. 
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ANOTHER WAY OF HANDLING RE- 
LATED ORDERS 


W: PUBLISHED last month examples of the 
order sheets used by the Los Angeles Fur- 
niture Co., in handling related orders for furni- 
ture, carpets, stoves and draperies, 

The Duff & Repp Furniture Co. has a some- 
what similar form of order sheet, prepared in pad 
form, a separate sheet being provided for the 
furniture department, carpet department, and 
drapery department. The furniture sheet and 
the carpet sheet have each a square containing 
four ruled lines for O. K. The drapery sheet, it 
will be noticed, does not contain this section. In 
other respects the sheets are the same except that 
they are different in color. 

On each sheet there is a reference to the 
other two departments. Thus, on the furniture 
sheet “carpets, draperies and shades” are listed 
so that the salesman can fill in “yes or no” ac- 
cording to whether there are carpets, draperies or 
shades in addition to the furniture. On the car- 
pet sheet the line to be filled in contains “furni- 
ture, draperies and shades’ and the drapery sheet 
contains “furniture, carpets and shades.” 











Interior of the model bungalow in the John Shillito Co.’s upholstery department. 


The “yes” or “no” on this line with relation 


_to the merchandise other than that represented 


on the sheet in hand is a signal to the shipping 
department. The sheets from the several depart- 
ments for one customer go to the warehouse 
delivery departmen’ ‘iere the merchandise cov- 
ered by the sheets i. . assembled for delivery at 
the same time. 

These sheets each measure 81% inches wide 
and 9 inches high. They are shown on the 
opposite page. 





FILLING A RUSH ORDER 
Ww" the S. S. Leviathan returned from her 
trial trip June 30, it was reported to Gibbs 
Bros. that some heavy mercerized rope was need- 
ed before the ship sailed again on July 4. Gibbs 
Bros. immediately called up various manufactur- 
ers, and finally the Mutual Trimming Company, 
Inc., undertook to fill the order. On Saturday 
noon Mr. Schwartz, of the Mutual Trimming 
Co. accepted an order for 1,000 feet of crimson 
mercerized rope, one inch thick, to*be made up 
in 50-foot lengths, with a white netted lenyard at 
each end, guaranteeing to deliver the entire 
See page 110. 
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order on board the ship not later than 4 P. M. 
Tuesday, July 3. Mr. Schwartz immediately 
concentrated his efforts on filling this order, and 
completed and delivered it five minutes before 
the stipulated time. 
A REORGANIZED UPHOLSTERY DE- 
PARTMENT 
gi ps upholstery department of the John Shillito 
Co., Cincinnati, has been considerably re- 
organized since C. H. Gaither assumed charge. 
The department, which is 100 feet wide by 110 
feet long, has been rearranged so that the self- 
service idea may prevail as far as is possible. 





Entrance to model bungalow in the John Shillito Co.’s upholstery department. 


For this reason, a large proportion of the goods 
are displayed on open tables and to this change 
Mr. Gaither attributes much of the increased 
business that the department is enjoying. 

On this and on page 109 we show photo- 
graphic reproductions of: Mr. Gaither’s depart- 
ment; also an illustration of the interior of a 
bungalow which is one of the big feature displays 
of the department. The bungalow consists of a 
bedroom, living room, solarium and porch,’ the 
furnishings of which are changed from time to 
time and many encouraging sales have resulted, 
while there is a constant interest maintained in 
the display among customers of the department. 


A view of Mr, Gaither’s department at the John Shillito Co., Cincinnati. 
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SHANSI RUGS DISPLAYED 

7 ‘THE line of. Chinese rugs now being displayed 

by the Molloy-Skelly Carpet Co., there are a 
number of Shansi rugs, a type of Chinese floor 
covering of especial interest to decorators desir- 
ing authentic Chinese designs, woven by work- 
men in whose families rug weaving has been the 
main occupation for generations. These Shansi 
rugs may be obtained in either brilliant or sub- 
dued coloring and in each the patterns are sym- 
bolic, presenting a story or idea according to the 
ancient practices of Chinese art. 





MIRRORS IN LA FRANCE ART CO. 
LINE 


bya La France Art Co. is now showing.a full 
line of mirrors, in conjunction with their 
regular line of framed tapestries. They have also 
added a line of table scarves of embossed velours, 
and velours and tapestry. In this line are includ- 
ed scarves for round tables. 





F. WENDEL of the J. L. Hudson Co., De- 

* troit, is a member of the speaker’s bureau 

of the International Association of Display Men. 

Mr. Wendel is himself a high authority on the 

subject of displays, and the influence of his work 

may be seen in the show-rooms and windows of 

his firm. We are indebted to him for the excel- 

lent illustrations of the J. L. Hudson Company's 
work which we publish in this number. 


OBITUARY 





SAMUEL R. DowNEyY 


ap R. Downey, the well known lace cur- 
tain salesman, died in the Polyclinic Hospital, 
Friday, August 3, following an operation for can- 
cer of the stomach. 

Mr. Downey, who was 53 years of age, had 
been identified practically all his life with the 
lace curtain industry. As a young man he en- 
tered the lace curtain department of Mills & Gibb 
with whom he remained for some years. Subse- 
quently he represented the Bromley Mfg. Co., 
and EF. Ries & Co.:, as a traveling representative. 
For the last year he had been traveling for the 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., and it was on 
his last trip for them that his condition developed 
serious symptoms. 

Services were held at his late residence, 203 
West One Hundred and Seventh Street, on Sun- 
day, August 5, and the remains were conveyed to 
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Special Notices 





Princeton, Ind., for interment. The deceased 
leaves a widow to whom the sympathy of the 
trade goes out in her bereavement. 


JosepH C. Mort 

$a WepDNEspAY, August 8th, Joseph C. Mori 
died after a brief illness, at the age of 55. 
Mr. Mori had been in the employ of Peter 
Schneider Sons & Co. Inc. for more thas 36 
years. He first went with them in 1887, as a 
stock clerk. Later, for eleven years, he traveled 
throughout the Eastern part of the United States 
as their road representative. Then he became a 
house salesman, in which position he remained 
until his death.. He is survived by a widow and 
two sons. His funeral was held at his residence, 
116 Oak Street, Jersey City, on the evening of 
August 10th, and interment took place Saturday 
morning August 11th. 
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TWO SPLENDID POSITIONS open for first-class 

men, one as assistant buyer and the other to take 
charge of a high grade work-room, to do cutting and 
estimating in Denver. Address “Denver,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
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WOMAN of pleasing personality, with sales and adver- 
tising training combined with practical decorating 
experience, who employs good taste in the unusual, 
would like a permanent connection with decorators, or 
would develop decorating department in high class 
house. Address “Personality,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED —Position by young man, twenty-nine years 
of age, as buyer or assistant buyer of drapery depart- 
ment. About nine years’ experience in high class de- 
partments. Wish to make change for Fall season. 
Address “W. W. W.,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MERCHANDISE MANAGER, furni- 
ture, carpets, draperies, rugs, interior decorations, for 
one of the lareest department stores in the South. City 
of over 200,000. State full details, present position, 
past experience, age, salary. This is really an unusual 
opportunity for the right man. Address in confidence 
Department “M. H.,” Kirby, Block & Fischer, 352 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
WANTED—BY A MAN qualified by long experience 
in the field of house furnishings, decorative art, mer- 
chandising, etc., a position as buyer. Have a keen appre- 
ciation of values in furniture, draperies, floor coverings, 
wall papers and decorations, and decorative accessories, 
through an ability acquired as a professional designer, 
decorator and buyer. Know where to obtain the most 
exceptional values, in general in all lines. Understand in 
a large degree the needs and business detail involved 
in large departments, including team work with sales 
forces, decorators, management, etc. Present location 
and opportunity in the middle North East, where I have 
been in business, limits sphere of usefulness. Best of 
references as to morality, integrity, stability, etc. Ad- 
dress “All Lines,” care The Upholsterer. 
PLUSH SUPERINTENDENT wanted, by a silk cor- 
poration. Give full record and experience. Corres- 
pondence treated in confidence. Address “Plush Super- 
intendent,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—LONG ESTABLISHED COMPANY 
dealing in house furnishings and interior decorations, 
and located in the Southeastern territory, desires an ex- 
perienced salesman to represent them in the territory. 
They require a middle aged man, familiar with fabrics, 
furniture, floor coverings, and wall treatment. Guaran- 
teed salary, commission, and traveling expenses will be 
paid. Confidential correspondence solicited. Address 
“Southerner,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—WE DESIRE the services of a competent 
upholsterer who is capable of doing high class uphols- 
tering and slip cover work; preferably a man who has 
had drapery work-room experience, although latter is 
not essential. Will pay a good salary to the proper man. 
Lindsay & Morgan Co., Savannah, Georgia. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN, who can successfully 
handle contract work, experienced as assistant buyer 
and workroom manager, desires’ position where this 
experience is essential, and where there is opportunity 
for advancement. Address “Active,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
WANTED— SEVERAL REPRESENTATIVES on 
commission, side line, to sell awning fringes and bul- 
lion fringes in the following states: Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota and Texas. Apply William Scholes & Co., 
Wayne Ave. and Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Upholstery business, doing a business of 
$30,000 per year. Upholstering, draperies, awnings, 
window shades, and refinishing. Business can be dou- 
bled by right men. Good lease. Address Room 204, 
34-36 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED BUYER and manager 
for upholstery department; must furnish best refer- 
ences. Address Holzheimer & Shaul, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Experienced man to handle 
high-class upholstery furniture on road; side line 
considered; wonderful opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress “Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—PARTY with looms suitable. for weaving 
50-inch plain and jacquard silk and cotton upholstery 
fabrics. Address “Decora,” care The Upholsterer 


EXPERIENCED DRAPERY BUYER would like to 
make connection with first-class firm as buyer in city 

of not less than 75,000. Address “First Class,” care The 

Upholsterer. 

FOR RENT—Established drapery and uvhoistery de- 
partment in best furniture store in southwesiern citv 

of 20,000, with drawing territory of additional 50,009 


population; workroom. established and every assistance 
extended toward attaining success to right party; no old 
stock to take over. Address “Independent,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE DESIGNER for perma- 
nent connection with established decorator in Pitts- 
burgh. Give full particulars. Address “Pittsburgh,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED calling on the up- 
holstery jobbers and furniture manufacturers of New 
York and vicinity, to sell high quality moss, in carload 
lots and less, for old established firm. Address “Moss,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
MILL AGENTS having established office in New York 
City and Chicago, are anxious to have the representa- 
tion or the exclusive agency of a silk brocade, velour, 
or tapestry mill. Address “Mill Agent,’ care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, for New York State, New England, and 
Pennsylvania, to carry a line of popular priced, well- 
known sunfast materials on a commission basis. Ad- 
dress “Sunfast Materials,” care The Upholsterer. . 
PRACTICAL DRAPERY MAN desires a position as 
assistant buyer or foreman. Thoroughly experienced 
and trained man, having served in New York City and 
the Middle West. Familiar with every detail necessary 
to estimate, cut, make and install; shades, awnings, slip 
covers, draperies of all descriptions, and furniture work. 
Efficient supervisor; presentable appearance; has the 
intelligent qualifications to consult and advise both sales 
and client. At present employed. Address “Supervisor,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED RETAIL DRAP- 
ERY and lace curtain salesman, wishing to locate in 
the South, desires connection with Southern concern; 
must be high class. Seven years with New York house, 
now employed in Middle West. Address “High Class,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Have position open for 
live, high-grade salesman of decorative interiors, cap- 
able of estimating and handling details of his orders. 
Please state education, training, experience, qualifica- 
tions, character references, and salary wanted. Address 
Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED—SHADE MAKERS. State wages desired. 
Address Fitler & Hill, 32 North Fountain Avenue, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
FOR_SALE—High class wall-paper and drapery store 
in Middle West city of 70,000. Is doing best business 
in city, and making good money. Must sell on account 
of ill health. Address “Decorator,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATION— 
Eastern manufacturers wishing productive sales rep- 
resentative, commission basis, please write Wm. F. 
Crowley Co., 24 California Street, San Francisco. 
NOTTINGHAM LACE WORKS, 17 West 17th Street, 
New York City, require the services of an experienced 
salesman to sell their lines of curtain draperies through 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Northern Texas, North and 
South Carolina. This is an exceptional opportunity for 
the right man. All replies treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress with full particulars. 
PACIFIC COAST manufacturers’ agent with large fol- 
lowing amongst large retailers, jobbers, furniture 
manufacturers. Desires representative lines for coast. 
Address “Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—For Pacific Coast territory 
for line of upholstery and drapery trimmings on com- 
mission basis. One already covering territory with non- 
conflicting lines’ preferred. Address “Drapery Trim- 
mings,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER of sun and tub fast 
hand block printed cretonnes is seeking representa- 
tives for Pennsylvania, Ohio and New England. No 
competition. Only Al men, with a trade acquaintance, 
will be considered. Long commission. Address “No 
Competition,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER QR ASSISTANT—Long experience as buyer 
with well known houses, thoroughly posted in uphols- 
tery, rugs, furniture, work-room and modern merchan- 
dising methods, desires position where ability to produce 
will be appreciated. Address “Posted,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN seeks connection; thor- 
oughly experienced in upholstery, rugs, furniture, 
work-room and estimating; with large houses; first- 
class references. Address Efficient, care The Uphols- 
terer. 





